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the needed connection. "Attention," the author writes, "may best 
be pictured as a preparation of one tract or set of tracts for action." 
"The influence of attitude or purpose is the result of the spreading 
to a large number of associated paths of the impulse developed by the 
stimulus that arouses the attitude." 1 A little later, speaking of edu- 
cation, he writes: "It is essentially a process of organizing cerebral 
cells into groups so that one entire group, as well as some particular 
associate, may be aroused or partially aroused by a suitable stimulus." 2 
What is lacking is, in a word, the relating of this to the fundamental 
fact of instinct. Education is not a primary but a secondary organ- 
ization, a reorganization of simple congenital associations; and the 
phenomenon of attitude or purpose is a natural outcome of this more 
developed functional organization. 

In spite of these characteristic defects of the work, due for the most 
part to the author's conservatism, it is undoubtedly a valuable and 
interesting text. The weaknesses which it exhibits are not peculiar 
to it, but belong in large part to the present transitional state of 
psychological theory. To overcome them altogether would be a task 
of theoretical construction not commensurate with the limits of a text- 
book. 

Grace A. de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

The Psychology of Religion. By George A. Coe. University of 

Chicago Press, 1916. — Pp. 365. 

Two features of this book which greatly contribute to its value must 
be named at the outset. The first is the transparent candor with 
which the writer sets down a list of his "attitudes with respect to 
religion and to the psychology of religion" that the reader may "duly 
weigh" the author's "tendencies . . . made explicit rather than 
carried along as suppressed premises" (p. xi). The second of these 
general advantages of the book is the successfulness of Professor Coe's 
effort "to provide, particularly in the alphabetical and topical bib- 
liographies, convenient apparatus for following up problems, and 
especially for setting them in a scientific perspective" (p. ix). Dr. 
Coe does not, however, limit himself to giving bibliographical as- 
sistance; and his criticism, though everywhere sympathetic, is keen 
and discriminating. Thus, he compares in illuminating fashion 
"Leuba's procedure" with "that of traditional theology. Both," 
he says, . . . "define religious experience from the standpoint of a 

1 P. 265. 
» P. 266. 
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present valuation of it rather than from the standpoint of the ex- 
perience itself." Other illustrations will be given of Dr. Coe's sug- 
gestive criticism. 

The outstanding teachings of the book may be considered under two 
main heads: psychological conceptions and conceptions of religion. 
Professor Coe stresses the naturalness and the valuational nature of 
religion; he conceives of consciousness as personal, functional, and 
social. To the psychological doctrines the reader's attention is first 
directed. 

(i) Throughout the book stress is laid upon the fact that "we must 
have an empirical science of self-realizations, or, in short, of selves" 
(p. 19). "The possessive 'my'" we are further told "stands for a 
phase of experience as it is given. It is a datum, not a derivative 
through analysis or through association. We can, indeed, pull apart 
the items that we call mine, as my clothes, my body, and my pains 
and pleasures. But we can not arrive at a 'mine' by the reverse 
process of adding together items which to start with are merely ' this's ' 
and not already 'my's.' Each 'my' is a unique datum, each self is 
an individual" (p. 196). This science of selves, Coe adds, "is psy- 
chology par excellence, because its data are the most concrete and the 
most distinctive" (p. 19). Coe teaches, to be sure, that "we must 
analyze mind process just as we do the movements of the planets," 
and that "neither human affection nor religion has any claim to 
exemption from this taking to pieces" (p. 12); but he points out that 
"each result of analysis, each sensation, feeling, or other 'element' 
of structural psychology is simply a particular, discriminable aspect 
of a self-realizing life" (p. 19). And, though he welcomes the 'whole- 
some ' influence of behaviorism on psychology, he shows that it simply 
ignores a great part of the behavior of persons to each other (p. 18). 

(2) A psychology of selves is for Coe a functional psychology. He 
defines 'mental function' as "mental action directed toward further- 
ance of life" but he everywhere stresses the 'preferential' nature of 
psychological, as contrasted with biological, functions. "A function," 
he says, "is to be defined by reference to the advantage or value 
toward which the process in question moves" (p. 23); but whereas 
the biological "object under investigation" does not seek the end 
which the investigator attributes to it, "mind as we know it best may 
be described as . . . seeking the preferred thing and experiencing 
success or failure" (p. 22). The object of this preferential function 
is 'value,' defined as 'anything experienced or thought of as satisfying 
or the contrary' (p. 20). This personalistic conception of the psycho- 
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logical function is sharpened by Coe's criticism on Ames and on King. 
"To think of human functions as merely complex cases of subhuman- 
function as King seems to do endangers," we are told, "the functional 
point of view altogether" (p. 30, footnote 1). 

(3) The life-seeking, desiring, or functioning self is always a 
social self. Though each self is, as has appeared, a unique individual 
(p. 196), yet "comparison of mine and thine, and give and take 
between me and thee, are included in the stuff of which my 'me' 
consists. That is, social communion is the very experience that gives 
the 'me' any meaning at all" (p. 198). In "the social reference of the 
self," Coe elsewhere says, "lies the tang of selfhood" (p. 253). Pro- 
fessor Coe vigorously denies the obscurity of the conception of self 
thus reached. Such "obscurity," he says, "has been imported into 
[the concept of self] by attempting to construe the more clear (our 
socially communicable desires and purposes) in terms of the less clear 
(animal life that lacks means of communication)" (p. 30). 

From this summary account of Professor Coe's conception of the 
self we have now to turn to his doctrine of the religious self — in other 
words, to his psychology of religion. Here, the emphasis, as already 
indicated, falls on two points. (1) In the first place, with special 
vigor and effectiveness, Professor Coe insists upon the fact that 
"the psychology of religion is properly nothing but an expanded chap- 
ter of general psychology"; that "we are dealing with something not 
separate in its elements from the most commonplace facts of mental 
life" (p. 6), "that religion lies wholly within the natural psychological 
order, just as regard for one's family or seeking to buy at the lowest 
price" (p. 321). "Even communion with God," he says, "is an 
extension of love and friendship as they are experienced among men" 
(p. 70). He opposes with equal vigor the "theory of intuition as a 
source of knowledge in matters of fact" and the "habit of assuming" 
that the religious experience "has laws of its own, different from those 
of nature at large" (p. 9). (2) Coe's definition or description of 
religion is "in terms of value" (p. 62). "Any reaction," he says, 
"may be considered as religious to the extent that it seeks 'life' in 
the sense of completion, unification, and conservation of values — any 
values whatever. Religion," he adds, "does not introduce any new 
value: it is an operation upon or within all our appreciations" (p. 70). 
And again: "Wherever men intensely identify themselves with some- 
thing as their very life, there you will almost certainly find ' religion ' 
the descriptive term" (p. 69) as when you "encounter a 'religion' of 
beauty ... of science ... of duty." More than this, the great 
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"turning-points of religious consciousness" are marked by a "crit- 
icism of desires," a "revaluation of values." It should be noted that 
Professor Coe, in spite of his stress on the inherently social nature of 
every self and on the essentially social origin and genesis of religion, 
rightly recognizes (especially in chapter IX) the individual aspect of 
the religious experience. 

This concept of religion as valuation — throughout referred to as a 
'significant,' or 'fruitful,' or 'interesting' conception, and not as an 
exhaustive description — is regarded by the writer of this notice as the 
vaguest and the least illuminating portion of this book. There is, of 
course, no question that the religious consciousness 'functions' and 
'values' — in the sense of feeling, desiring, seeking and purposing. 
(To the reviewer, however, these latter terms, enriched as they are 
by long use, are incomparably fuller and warmer than the more 
general and technical expressions 'functioning' and 'valuing,' which, 
engulf and obliterate so many delicate distinctions.) But to let the 
word religion cover every form of valuing consciousness is — to borrow 
Coe's comment on another word (p. 188) — "to make the term scien- 
tifically useless." This seems indeed to be virtually admitted when 
it is stated that "if the question be asked wherein . . . religious 
value is distinct from ethical the answer is that it is not distinct from 
ethical or any other value" (p. 74). 

In the reviewer's opinion the religious experience may and should 
be differentiated from other forms of 'valuing' consciousness by its 
object — a being or beings regarded as greater than oneself and realized, 
or (at least) treated as personal. Professor Coe is prevented from 
reaching this conclusion largely because it seems to him to involve an 
intellectualistic view of the religious consciousness (pp. 60 ff.), whereas 
it is certain that one may 'feel' and 'value' as well as 'conceive' and 
'argue' superior beings and persons. Coe's acceptance — too un- 
critical an acceptance, in the reviewer's opinion — of. the reality of a 
pre-animistic form of religion 1 doubtless constitutes another reason 
why, instead of teaching (as he does) that the object of religion tends 
to become personal, he does not teach that this object of the religious 
experience is personal since, even if it be not so conceived, it is always 
treated, alike in primitive and in contemporary rites and prayers 
in the way in which only selves, or persons are treated. 

Many other passages of this book merit detailed comment. Its 

1 Pp. 81, 102, et al. But cf. p. 260, note, for recognition of the fact that men 
are unlikely to " devote themselves . . . to . . . such abstractions as ' laws.' " 
(Is it more likely that men will devote themselves to mana conceived as impersonal 
force?) 
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author expressly disclaims an attempt at "a balanced treatment of 
the whole subject of the psychology of religion. Rather," he says, 
"I have brought into the foreground the problems that seem to be 
the most pressing at the present moment" (p. x). He has chapters, 
among others, on "Racial Beginnings of Religion," "The Genesis of 
the Idea of God," " Mysticism," " Prayer," and a very discriminating 
consideration of "Religion and the Subconscious." In his discussion 
of "Religion as Group Conduct" he distinguishes in acute and useful 
fashion the "religious crowd" whose action is "cooperation produced 
by suggestion, that is, the suppression of inhibitions" (p. 121); "the 
sacerdotal group" in which "a few command and the many obey" 
(p. 130) so that "the unity is brought about by systematized suggestion 
through sacrifice and sacrament, ritual, a code of commands and 
prohibitions" (p. 126); and, finally, the "deliberative group that 
achieves unity by means of . . . the free variation of thought and 
desire among its members" (p. 132). In the admirable chapter on 
"Mental Traits of Religious Leaders," Professor Coe groups leaders 
as shamans, priests, and prophets, and shows how "the qualities 
that underlie all three types of leadership" may coexist in one in- 
dividual. He dwells with special warmth on the character of the 
prophet. His "fundamental trait," he says, "is a broad and intense 
sociality that transcends mere institutionalism because it individualizes 
men as objects of love. The leader is now, in a high ethical sense, the 
lover, and he is able to lead because he loves, and therein represents 

God" (p. 186). 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Wellesley College. 

The Purpose of History. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1916. — Pp. vi, 89. 
Not less to the student of history than to the philosopher is the 
appeal of these three cogent lectures delivered last year by Professor 
Woodbridge at the University of North Carolina. They stop short, 
indeed, of a complete philosophy of history. Their aim, we are told 
at the outset, is not "another attempt to find the increasing purpose 
running through the ages," but only, "through an examination of 
what the historian himself proposes, to discover in what sense the idea 
of purpose in history is appropriate, and to what ideas we are led when 
we think of history as the record of human progress." Their con- 
clusions, too, are summed up in advance by the lecturer himself: 
"There is discoverable in history no purpose, if we mean by purpose 
some future event towards which the whole creation moves and 



